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A Bad Complex 


| By Walter E. Myer 











ANY people go through life wor- 

ried and unhappy because they lack 
self-confidence. Young people as well 
as their elders suffer from this mental 
affliction. It often happens that stu- 
dents are handicapped by it. 

All of us have moments of discourage- 
ment when nothing that we are doing 
seems worth while, but that is not the 
trouble I am talking about. I have in 
mind the person—the student, let us say 
—who is bothered most of the time by a 
feeling that he is not so good as his 
classmates or associates. 

Such a student may think he is in- 
capable of doing a high grade of work. 
He may assume that his personality is 
weak or faulty and that there is little 
chance of his being popular or success- 
ful. He is oppressed by a vague sense 
of inferiority. The psychologists have 
a name for this condition. They call it 
an “inferiority complex.” 

If you are a victim of this mental 
condition don’t sit around worrying 
about it. Just use your power of will 
and shake it off. It should help you to 
know that you are not alone in your 
troubled state. Many others are in the 
same boat. The fellow at your side 
may be. 

You can’t always tell about such 
things from appearances. One who feels 
himself inferior may undertake to cover 
what he considers his defects by much 
talking or even boasting. That fre- 
quently happens. Don’t let it happen 
to you. There are better ways to deal 
with the problem. 

First, keep in mind the fact that feel- 
ings of inferiority are frequently 
groundless, so don’t take yourself too 
seriously. When a fear arises, try to 
forget it. Find something that you can 
do well; some course in school; some 
activity or sport, and prove that you can 
excel at it. If some of the courses are 
unusually hard for you, try something 
else, something, for example, that calls 
for manual or me- 
chanical skill. 
Those activities 
may be as important 
as the ones which 
require a great deal 
of reading. 

Take note now 
and then of your 
personality and your 
social habits. If 
some improvements 
can be made here or 
there, make them, but don’t spend too 
much time analyzing yourself. That 
will make you too self-conscious, and 
you need to relax. Turn your thoughts 
outward rather than inward. Develop 
outside interests, and you will find that 
your feelings of inferiority will grad- 
ually fade away. 

I realize that what I am saying does 
not apply to most young people. The 
typical student is a self-reliant youth 
who doesn’t worry much about himself. 
He is more interested in the outside 
world and in what he is doing than in 
his defects or shortcomings. Some peo- 
ple are too completely satisfied with 
themselves, too certain of a superiority 
which they have not achieved. Between 
over-confidence and defeatism there is 
a middle ground which all students 
would do well to find. 


Walter E. Myer 
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NEW RECRUITS are taken into the armed forces each day 


Our Armed Services 


Several Plans for Bringing Men, and Possibly Women, into 
the Military Forces Are Being Widely Studied 


HE United States faces a tremen- 

dous task this year, and for some 
years to come, in building up a strong 
military machine to stand against 
Communist aggression. 

The program calls for an armed 
force of 3% million or so by next sum- 
mer, to meet immediate dangers like 
those we encountered in Korea. In 
addition, the government wants to pile 
up a reserve of highly trained troops, 
so that an immense force will be 
quickly available if an all-out world 
war should begin. 

Such a defense program is likely to 
last for 5 to 10 or even more years. It 
is bound to touch almost every Ameri- 
can family, and especially young 
people. 

Young men of 19 are liable to mili- 
tary service under the present Selec- 
tive Service Act, and there are sug- 
gestions before Congress that the law 
be changed, so that a million young 
men who will be 18 may be subject 
to the draft call this year. 

WAC and WAVE reservists and new 
enlistees are filling the need for nurses 
and other feminine personnel in the 
armed forces so far. Yet a draft of 
women from civilian jobs or from col- 
lege may be necessary as the defense 
program gathers speed. 

So you who are students have a 
very personal interest in knowing the 


details of defense plans so far as is 
possible. They are likely to affect your 
own, personal plans for school or for 
a career. 


First, then, what is the present 


strength of the armed forces? 


There were about 21% million men 
in the Army, Marine Corps, Air Force, 
and Navy on January 1, or about 1 
million more than we had when the 
Korean war began last summer. 

Volunteer enlistments provided a 
good share of the increased forces, 
especially in the Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Navy—which needed no 
men from the draft. Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard units provided a major 
part of the new strength in 1950. 
(These units are made up of officers 
and men who have had regular mili- 
tary training, who normally live as 
private citizens, but are subject to a 
call-up in national emergency.) 

Only 210,000 were called into serv- 
ice up to January 1 under the law 
which permits the drafting of men 
from the age of 19 through 25 for 21 
months. The draft started with single 
men of 25 and worked downward; in 
some states it reached into the 20- 
year-old group and, in a few localities, 
into the 19-year-old group. Most of 
the draftees, however, were above 20. 

(Concluded on page 2) 


What Areas Are 
We to Defend? 


Proposals of Hoover and Dewey 
Touch Off Big Controversy 


Over Foreign Policy 


S our government following the wis- 

est possible course in its dealings 
with other countries? Should we con- 
tinue to extend military and financial 
aid to non-Communist lands in Europe 
and Asia? Or should we pull back 
into the Western Hemisphere and con- 
centrate on building up our strength 
at home? 

These questions have been widely 
discussed in recent weeks. In a democ- 
racy there is seldom, if ever, complete 
agreement among all citizens on for- 
eign policy. Moreover, at times when 
our dealings with other lands are not 
meeting with the success that we would 
wish, there is likely to be widespread 
controversy over what we are doing. 

Such is the case today. In the Far 
East our troops have suffered serious 
result of Communist 
China’s entry into the Korean conflict. 
The defense preparations of our allies 
in Europe are not being carried out 
as speedily as we would like. At home 
the American people are realizing that 
we are in for a long period of hard 
work and sacrifice if our defenses are 
to be made ready to meet the Commu- 
nist threat. 

These facts are not pleasant to con- 
sider, and many Americans, contem- 
plating them, feel that changes must 
be made in the nation’s conduct of its 
foreign affairs. Others, while recog- 
nizing that we have suffered setbacks, 
think that we are on the right course 
and must stick to it. For some time 
now, there has been a great deal of 
debate between those who favor our 
present foreign policy and those who 
oppose certain aspects of it. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
and Senator Robert Taft think our 
policy should be revised. Their views 
have been attracting much attention. 
Thomas Dewey, Governor of New 
York and Republican candidate for 
President in 1944 and 1948, is also 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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SEIDEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


CAN HE get his skis to work together? 
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Complex Problems Confront Military Planners 


(Concluded from page 1) 


(The law exempts World War II 
veterans in most cases. Married men 
and high school students were not 
drafted as a general rule; neither 
were students in their second or later 
year of college, if they ranked scho- 
lastically in the top half of their 
classes. ) 


The immediate goal is an armed 
force of 3% million. How will the 
additional men be obtained? 


Some specialists from the reserves, 
those who can train new men, are 
likely to be called into service. En- 
listments are expected to continue. 
The greater part of the new strength, 
however, according to present esti- 
mates, must be made up of men 
drafted for the Army. 

The draft call for January, Febru- 
ary, and March has been fixed at 80,000 
men amonth. Continuing at that rate 
through June would provide 480,000 
men. Thousands more will be required, 
however, to make up for casualties in 
Korea, for those retiring because of 
age or ill health, and for those leav- 
ing the forces at the end of terms of 
service. So it is quite possible that 
the draft rate will be increased some- 
time in the spring. (Plans for en- 
larging our armed forces are, 
course, subject to drastic change 
conditions change. This article 
based on the best estimates now ¢ 
hand.) 


Who is available for the draft in the 
coming 6 months? 


There are now around 8 million 
men in the 19-through-25, draft-age 
bracket. About 4% million of these 
are exempt from the draft as World 
War II veterans or for other reasons. 
More than a million were deferred last 
year, because they are married or 
have relatives they must support, or 
because they hold civilian jobs impor- 
tant to the national economy. Nearly 
another million have been rejected for 
physical or mental illnesses. So there 
remain an estimated 14% million men 
subject to the draft under present 
regulations. 

Exact figures are no longer given 
out by defense officials, but about 400,- 
000 of those now available are college 
students who were deferred from serv- 
ice last year. Very probably half, or 
about 200,000 of these, will be called 
into service when school terms end in 
June. 

About 500,000 young men reached 
their 19th birthday in January, or will 
do so by July 1. A few of these will be 
deferred from the draft so that they 
may continue studies, and about 165,- 
000 will fail to pass physical or mental 
tests. Probably around 300,000 of 
this group will be available for induc- 
tion into the armed services by the 
end of June. 

The remaining 600,000, or possibly 
700,000, are men who were 19 and 20 
last year and some single men up to 
25 who were not drafted in 1950. Of 
these, perhaps 400,000 to 500,000 are 
physically fit for service in the armed 
forces. 

There are thus about 1,100,000 men 
available under present regulations 
who can be drafted by July 1. This 
should be enough to build the desired 
force—if there is no new emergency 
like that of Korea and if there is no 
outbreak of a third world war. 


It is generally believed that a mili- 
tary machine 4 million strong is the 
goal for July 1952, 18 months hence. 
How is this force to be raised and 
maintained ? 


Estimates are that 1,700,000 new 
men will be needed during the 12- 
month period beginning July 1 in or- 
der to add 1 million men to the over-all 
strength and to replace those who will 
be leaving the services. After the 
first year, 600,000 to 700,000 replace- 
ments will be required annually to 
keep strength at 4 million. 

Getting so many men raises two 
major problems: (1) how to do so 
without reducing the manpower of 
industry, which is vital to the defense 
program; (2) how to do so without 
upsetting the education of young peo- 


To make more men available, four 
major changes in the draft are being 
studied: (1) Lengthening the period 
of service from 21 to 24 or more 
months, to lessen replacement needs. 
(2) Reducing the number of college 
students now being deferred. (3) 
Raising the draft age from 25 to 26 
or even higher. (4) Lowering the 
draft age to permit the drafting of 
18-year-olds. 

What are the arguments on raising 


the draft age above 25? 


Those who want to raise the draft 
age say that men up to 30 or 35 are 
not too old to fight. It is contended 


that young people should be permitted, 
so far as is possible, to continue their 
schooling in preparation for careers 
in the future. 
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RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


SOME OBSERVERS think both the draft and universal military training are needed 
to make Uncle Sam strong 


ple who will be needed in business, the 
sciences, and the professions in years 
to come. Certainly some changes will 
have to be made in present draft rules 
if a military force of 4 million is to 
be built. 

One proposal is that married men 
without children be drafted from the 
19-through-25 age group; about 200,- 
000 to 250,000 could be raised from 
this group. About a million. youths 
will become 19 during the 12 months 
after July 1; from among them, the 
Army likely can accept about 650,000 
as physically fit for combat. There 
probably will be about 100,000 men 
left over from the draft calls during 
the first 6 months of this year. 

So the outlook is that the defense 
planners can count on about 1 mil- 
lion men, or 700,000 fewer than re- 
quired to get a force of 4 million. 


Those who oppose raising the draft 
age argue, first, that it would upset 
industry’s manpower needs and thus 
weaken the armaments manufacturing 
program. Second, the Army finds that 
physical fitness of older men decreases 
with each year. The Army would pre- 
fer to build its power with younger 
men. 


How about the use of 18-year-olds? 


About a million young men become 
18 each year. About 650,000 of these 
can be counted upon as physically fit 
for combat under present medical 
standards. A number of military 
planners would like to make them 
available for the draft, for they could 
very largely supply the manpower 
needed for replacements to maintain a 
military strength of 4 million men. 

Dr. James Bryant Conant, president 


of Harvard University, has advanced 
the most sweeping proposal so far. 
He wants all young men of 18 (upon 
finishing high school) to be put into a 
universal military service program for 
two years. Those physically unfit for 
combat duty would be assigned to 
clerical, camp maintenance, and other 
tasks. 

The idea behind this plan is that it 
is better for a person to do military 
service in the years after high school 
and before entering college or going 
to work. This system is generally fol- 
followed in European countries. It 
is argued, first, that it upsets indus- 
try less; second, if a young man 
definitely knows he is going into serv- 
ice at 18, he can more easily plan for 
his future after that service is ended. 

Arguments against the use of 18- 
year-olds are numerous. Parents, for 
one, usually oppose the idea on the 
grounds that a youth of 18 is not yet 
mature enough and tough enough for 
military service; a good many educa- 
tors feel the same way. Further, it 
is contended, taking all 18-year-olds 
into service each year would result in 
a shortage of skilled workers, pro- 
fessional people, and scientists four or 
five years from now. 


How about deferment of college 
students? 


There is no blanket deferment of 
students at present. Each case is de- 
cided by local draft boards on the basis 
of merit—scholastic ability and spe- 
cial talents in science, or in other 
fields. Students are likely to get care- 
ful consideration in the future, but 
deferments from the draft may be 
harder to get. 

There are some who argue against 
deferring college students. The con- 
tention is that everyone physically 
able is obligated to participate in the 
defense of the country, and that su- 
perior brains are not enough to wipe 
out this obligation. 

A great many educators, probably a 
majority, oppose the no-deferment 
idea. They argue that the nation al- 
ready suffers from a shortage of sci- 
entific, professional, and other per- 
sonnel because of World War II drafts 
of students. Full-scale induction of 
college students, they say, would 
create a severe crisis in scientific- 
medical fields within a few years. 

One plan now being considered is 
that students with a good scholastic 
record, with a very high intelligence 
rating (say 120 as compared with the 
average of 90 to 110), would be per- 
mitted to continue their education. 
This, it is held, would be to the best, 
long-range interest of the nation. 


What decisions, then, are likely to 
be taken? 


The present draft law expires in 
July. Congress is making a thorough 
study of the problems of raising our 
military power, and will likely get 
down to a vote on a new draft law 
within the next few months. It is up 
to the Congress to make the major 
decisions on the basis of the studies 
now being made. 

It must be remembered that present 
planning is based on a strong force 
without world war. If a major con- 
flict should become imminent, emer- 
gency action would boost draft calls 
sharply. 
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Vocabulary 











For each sentence below, tell which 
answer best erplains the meaning of 
the italicized word. Correct answers 


, 


are given on page 8, colunin 4. 


1. It was the culmination (kiil’mi- 


ni’shiin) of his successful career. (a) 


destruction (b) climax (c) (d) 


beginning. 
2. The 
dél’youjd) 
flooded (b 
pleased. 


cause 


organization 
with 
praised (c 


was deluged 
messages. 


criticized (d) 


(a) 


(kaws’tik) remarks 
b) sharp and sarcastic 


3. Caustic are 
a) incorrect 
short and clever (d 


(ec) appropriate 


for the occasion. 
1. We 


care’i-iis ) 


are in a precarious (pré- 


situation. (a) strange (b) 
ideal (c) very safe (d) dangerously 
insecure. 

5. A 
ling’gers) (a) 
(b) destroys property (c) 
by pretending illness (d 
much. 


who malingers (mah- 
slanders other people 
shirks duty 


talks 


person 


too 


6. They are implacable (im-play’ 
kah-bl) foes of tyranny. (a) 
(b) defeated (c) 


unyielding. 


home- 
(d) 


less powerful 


Pundit. 


person. 


This word means scholarly 
We get it from the Hindus- 
tani term pandit, which has about the 
same meaning. In India, Pandit is 
sometimes used as a title of respect. 
India’s present Prime Minister, for 
example, is called Pandit Nehru. It 
is only by coincidence that Nehru’s 
sister—the Indian Ambassador to the 
United States—is known as Madame 
Pandit. The word was the family 
name of her husband, who died in 
1944. i i 


Named the “Greatest” 


If you were to choose the greatest 
living American, whom would you 
select? The readers of the Saturday 
Review of Literature were recently 
asked to make this choice. They were 
also asked to name the outstanding 
American woman, and the top man 
and woman of the world. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
honored as the “greatest living Amer- 
ican” in the nation-wide poll. Eisen- 
hower, who is on absence 
from the presidency of Columbia Uni- 
versity, heads the allied forces now 
being organized in Europe. 

The Saturday Review's first annual 
poll named Winston Churchill as “the 
greatest living person in the world.” 

Among the top women leaders, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, delegate to the 
United Nations, was chosen as the 
“greatest living woman” of America 
as well as of the world. Anna Rosen- 
berg, who has taken over her job as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense a short 
time ago, was in second place among 
American women. Madame Pandit, 
another top feminine leader, and In- 
dia’s Ambassador to this country, was 
second in the world-wide tabulations. 

Among the men, Bernard Baruch, 
advisor to many presidents, was sec- 
ond to Eisenhower in the poll for the 
greatest American. Albert Schweitzer, 
noted doctor and philosopher who spent 
many years as a missionary leader 
deep inside Africa, was second to 
Churchill in the world-wide vote. 


leave of 


y 
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PENNY POSTCARDS, the Congressional Record, and thousands of pamphlets, books, 


and other printed matter roll from the presses of the UL. 5. 


Government Printing 


Office, where an average of 55 million dollars’ worth of printing is done each year 


Fact and Opinion from... 


Newspapers and Magazines 





“Congressional Immunity,” edito- 
rial in Washington Post. 


There is an abundance of good sense 
in the plea of Senator Hunt (Demo- 
crat of Wyoming) for protection of 
citizens against the abuses of congres- 
sional immunity. Conditions 
changed enormously since the found- 
ing fathers wrote into the Constitu- 
tion that English 
forbidding legislators 


have 


provision of law 
against 
because of anything they might say 
in debates in either house. Today 
charges thus made, however 
founded, may be broadcast. through- 
out the land and reputations may be 
ruined with no hope of redress. 

So concerned is Senator Hunt over 
the outrageous uses to which senato- 
rial immunity is being put that he 
seeks to lift the immunity section out 
of the Constitution. In this, it seems 
to us, he goes too far. 

We think individual congressmen 
should not be harassed by suits for 
what they say in debate. Instead the 
federal government—or the House or 
Senate—might be citizens 
who feel they have been libeled in leg- 
islative speeches or debates. The Sen- 
ate could engage a legal staff to take 
care of these cases. If a few members 
of the Senate became involved in too 
many law the other 
could discipline them and make them 
be more responsible in their conduct. 


suits 


un- 


sued by 


suits, senators 


“A Bad Year for Safety,” editorial 
in Kansas City Star. 


The year recently ended was the 
worst 1941 for the sacrifice of 
lives to motor travel. The National 
Safety Council reports that the total 
number of lives lost in 1950 traffic 
was at least 35,000. 

What went wrong in 1950? War 
nerves affecting drivers and pedes- 
trians can be blamed some but not 
much. Another factor was more than 
7 million new cars on the streets and 
highways. But most causes were the 
same as of old, only with higher fre- 
quency. They included speed, drunk- 
enness, recklessness, defiance of the 
easy-to-obey regulations, indifference 
to the rights of other people, and fail- 
ure to have mechanical faults cor- 
rected. 


since 


There are no startling new ways of 
with The 
most effective methods are still ever- 


coping these conditions. 
lasting police enforcement, safety edu- 
cation in its forms, and traffic 
engineering programs. 


many 
How well these 
cooperatively the 
public responds to them will decide 
whether the terrible traffic toll of the 
last 12 months will continue at the 
same rate or higher during 1951. 


are used and how 


“Uncle Sam Goes to Press,” by J. 
Lacey Reynolds, Collier's. 


The Government Printing Office, an 
eight-story brick structure near the 
Capitol in Washington, D. C., 
out 


turns 
quantity of printed 
matter of any presses in the world. 
Here some 55 million dollars’ worth 
of printing is done in an average year 


the largest 


for various government agencies. 
Annually the GPO turns out nearly 
4 billion penny postcards, 250 million 
money-order million in- 
million govern- 
thousands of 
The Congressional Rec- 


forms, 327 
come-tax forms, 632 
ment pamphlets, 
other items. 
which remarks and 
speeches of congressmen on the floors 
of both houses, is printed here. 


and 


ord, contains 


“What Goes Up the Chimney,” by 
Robert L. Heilbroner, Harper’s. 


Today the smoke menace has as- 
sumed proportions that should serve 
to rank it as a major national scandal. 
Its impact on both health and 
pocketbooks is tremendous. Smoke 
means extra building-cleaning, extra 
lighting, and the lowering of property 
values by millions of dollars. Its 
harmful effects on health range from 
coughs, colds, and irritated eyes to 
such a tragedy as occurred in Donora, 
Pennsylvania, in 1948. There about 
20 people died and thousands became 
ill during a poison smoke pall. 

To lick the smoke nuisance, several 
steps must be taken. Since most smoke 
is nothing but unburned fuel, improved 
furnace and firing equipment must be 
used. Big industry must add to its 
smoke-control equipment. There must 
be added emphasis on enforcing smoke- 
control regulations. It is not easy to 
put through such a program, but it 
pays off in the end. 


our 


Personality 


Stanton Griffis 


our new 
Stanton 





AS ambassador 


job. 


Griffis faces 

He must patch up relations 
this Francisco 

take 


real diplomatic skill. Our government 


tween country and 


This will 


has long disapproved Franco’s regime, 
and our political beliefs still run cour 
ter to those of the 
ship. 


Spanish dictator- 


Five years ago the United 
m Madrid 
as part of a UN protest over 
No 


was to return 


States 
withdrew its ambassador fr 
Franco's 
policies American ambassador 
intil democratic reforms 
had been made by the Madrid regime 
Now, although the 
ment has not changed, we are 
for 
Spain occupies 
behind the Pyre- 
nees and at the western gateway to the 


Spanish govern- 
revers 
mainly reasons of 


ing our stand, 


military strategy 
a strategic position 


Mediterranean. Opposed as she is to 
communism, she would be a desirable 
ally in the event of a global war, mili- 
tary leaders say 

These considerations show that Mr 
Griffis’ job will be not only difficult 
but important. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that he has had wide experience 
as a diplomat. Previously he has seen 
ambassador to Poland, 
Argentina. In the last 
post, he was able to smooth out our 
relations with President Peron, 
other leader with whom we have 
seen eye-to-eye. 

The experience of 63-year-old Griffis 
goes beyond fields of diplomacy. Born 
in Boston, he graduated from Cornell 
University, then moved to Oregon to 
manage apple orchards. After a few 
years, he quit this occupation to be- 
come an investment banker in New 
York, and this led in turn to other 
enterprises. At various times he has 
served as an executive of Paramount 
Pictures and Brentano’s bookstores 
During the last war, he headed the 
motion picture branch of the Office of 
War Information. 


service as 


Egypt, and 


an- 
not 


He chalked up another wartime ac- 
complishment when he flew to Sweden 
on a secret mission, and persuaded 
that government not to allow ball bear- 
ings to be sold by Swedish people to 
the Germans. 

The ambassador is a man of wide 
interests. In addition to the activi- 
ties listed above, he has been, at differ- 
ent times, the chairman of the board 
of Madison Square Garden, the fa- 
mous New York sports arena, and 
the backer of Broadway shows. He 
enjoys collecting books and works of 
art, and has amassed a collection of 
etchings. One of his recreations is 
tennis. 


STANTON GRIFFIS 
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The 


Civil Defense Agency 


A new agency, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration (FCDA), is 
busily engaged in a vitally important 
task—preparing for the protection of 
our civilian population in case of 
atomic or other attack. The sum of 
3.1 billion dollars is to be spent in 
the next three years on the nation- 
wide civilian defense program, which 
is to be directed by former Governor 
Millard Caldwell, Jr., of Florida. 

Following are some of the most 
important parts of a “master plan” 
which FCDA, working with State and 
local civil defense groups, is author- 
ized to put into effect: 

1. Set up systems of air raid shel- 
ters in communities throughout the 
country. 

2. Establish a special communica- 
tions system, on a national scale, to 
warn citizens in the event attack is 
imminent. 

8. Stockpile blood plasma, emer- 
gency equipment, and food against 
an emergency. 

4. Establish training programs for 
civil defense workers throughout the 
country. 

The states and the federal govern- 
ment are to share the 3.1-billion ex- 
pense of |the vast new program. It 
is expected that money will be spent 
in the various states in proportion to 
the number of residents living in 
places which can be considered likely 
targets for bombing. 


Good Movie 


The life story of a great American 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes, the famous 
Supreme Court 
trayed in a play several years ago. 
Now, the stage hit, written by Emmet 
Lavery, has been transformed into a 
movie, entitled “The Magnificent 
Yankee,” and the critics give it a 
“very good” rating. 

The moving picture, to be released 
by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer late this 
month, not only follows the plot of 
the stage drama closely, but employs 
the same leading man. Louis Cal- 
hern, noted stage and screen actor, 
portrays Justice Holmes in the film, 
just as he did in the play’s long run. 

The story starts in Washington in 
1902 when the famous jurist first ar- 
rived as a newly appointed member 
of the high tribunal. Moving down 
the 30 years of his career, the film 


justice—was  por- 


METRO. GOLOWYN MAYER 
LOUIS CALHERN plays the part of 
Oliver Wendeli Holmes in M-G-M’s pro- 
duction of “The Magnificent Yankee.” 
Holmes, a Supreme Court justice, had a 
brilliant and colorfal career on the bench. 


tory of the Week 


MARSHAL TITO, ruler of Yugoslavia. 


ACME 


Although a Communist, he opposes the 


Russian type of aggressive communism and is showing more and more friendship 


toward western nations. 


traces Holmes’ brilliant work at court. 
It also depicts his home life, which 
is highlighted by his devotion to his 
wife. Justice Holmes’ patriotism, his 
greatness, and his human qualities 
are revealed in the movie. 


Legislative Terms 


These are some of the terms which 
are frequently used in connection with 
the work carried on by Congress. 

Legislative Calendar. Each house 
of the national legislature has one or 
more calendars or ‘“‘agendas” on which 
suggested bills are placed. Through 
special procedures, the proposals on 
each calendar are taken up by con- 
gressmen in the orderly form. When 
the final session of Congress adjourns, 
all bills which remain on the Senate 
and House calendars are “wiped out.” 

Conference. Quite often separate 
bills which deal with a similar ques- 
tion are passed by each house. When 
there are essential differences between 
the two versions of such bills, legis- 
lators may call for a “conference” of 
a few members from each branch of 
Congress. The conferees will then try 
to iron out differences in the legisla- 
tion, and attempt to reach an agree- 
ment on the bill’s final form. If the 
conference is successful, the bill is 
then voted upon by the full member- 
ship of each house. 

Quorum. The minimum number of 
senators or representatives required 
to carry on lawmaking work is called 
a “quorum.” Forty-nine senators 
must be present in the Senate, and 
218 representatives are needed in the 
House to conduct business. 

Filibuster. When some senators op- 
pose a bill and they are not numerous 
enough to defeat the proposal, they 
can postpone its consideration and 
hamper legislative action by making 
lengthy speeches. This device is 
known as a “filibuster,” and can be 
effectively used only in the Senate be- 
cause the rules of the House limit the 
time for debates. 

Closure. A “closure” rule can be 
adopted by the senators to limit the 
speaking time allowed any member 
to one hour. However, two-thirds of 
the 96 senators must agree to apply 
this rule before it can take effect. 

Pocket Veto. Those bills which 


The western nations, in turn, are aiding Yugoslavia. 


Congress passes within the last 10 days 
of its meetings (Sundays and _ holi- 
days not included) do not become law 
if the President takes no action on 
them. This is known as a “pocket 
veto.” 

Statute. <A bill which is approved 
by Congress and the President 
passed the Chief Executive’s 
veto) is referred to as a “statute,” and 
is part of the law of the nation. 


(or 
over 


Rangers of 1951 


Hard-hitting Ranger companies, de- 
signed for particularly difficult combat 
jobs, are being trained at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. They are being pat- 
terned after the Rangers who, like 
British Commandos, won fame _ in 
World War II for brilliant and haz- 
ardous forays into enemy territory in 
North Africa, Italy, Sicily, France, 
and elsewhere. 

The decision to rebuild Ranger 
units resulted not only from their 
value as proved in the last war, but 
by combat lessons learned in Korea. 
There, enemy forces have made highly 
successful use of small groups, trained 
—like the Rangers—to infiltrate 
United Nations lines. 

American military leaders plan to 
assign at least one Ranger company 
to each of our Infantry divisions. The 
companies will be composed of five of- 
ficers and 110 enlisted men, all of 
whom will be especially picked volun- 
teers. 

They will be selected on the basis 
of high mental and physical standards. 
All must become parachutists. The 
new Rangers will undergo special 
training, stressing guerrilla warfare, 
amphibious and airborne operations, 
sabotage, demolition work, and hand- 
to-hand combat. Each will be armed 
with a light automatic rifle. 

Men who qualify as Rangers in 1951 
will be entitled to wear the distinctive 
shoulder insignia of World War II 
Rangers and otherwise will “con- 
tinue the traditions” of those famed 
fighters. 


‘Cobalt Shortage 


The decision of the government to 
restrict the use of cobalt will be felt 
by many people. This metal is essen- 


tial to our production not only for 
civilian needs but for national defense. 
It is used in making parts for radios 
and television well as for 
household appliances. On the other 
hand, it is vital in the production of 
jet airplane engines and for 
defense purposes. 

Unfortunately, only a small fraction 
of the cobalt we need is mined in this 
country. More than 90 per cent must 
be imported, most of it from the Bel- 
gian Congo, thousands of miles away. 

Now, because more and more cobalt 
must be devoted to national defense, 
it will be necessary to cut down our 
use of it by civilians. With this in 
mind, the government has announced 
that, on February 1, it will take con- 
trol of practically all the cobalt in the 
country. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment declared, almost the whole sup- 
ply will be needed for defense or for 
essential civilian needs. 

Because of this, it is predicted, the 
production of and _ television 
sets will be sharply reduced, and the 
further development of color televi- 
sion will be slowed or halted. 


sets, as 


other 


radios 


Sullivan Award 


One of the most coveted awards in 
the sports world is the James E. Sul- 
livan Memorial Trophy which is given 
annually to an amateur athlete “who, 
by performance, example, and good 
influence, the most to advance 
the cause of sportsmanship.”’ In other 
words, the Sullivan award singles out 
the American who is outstanding not 
only for athletic prowess but for quali- 
ties of sportsmanship. 

The recently picked winner of the 
trophy for 1950 is Fred Wilt, 29-year- 
old distance runner of the New York 
Athletic Club, who is an agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He 
was chosen in a nation-wide poll of 
sports authorities. 

Runner-up in the voting was Joseph 
Verdeur, of Philadelphia, all-around 
swimming star. Third place went to 
Dick Attlesey, of Southern California, 
world record-breaking high hurdler. 

The award of the trophy to Wilt 
met with approval and interest not 
only in this country but abroad. Dis- 
tance running is a field in which the 
United States is not outstanding in- 
ternationally. However, Wilt was 
cited for his ability to compete on 
even terms with foreign stars. In 
competition abroad he ran the 3,000 


does 


ACME 
THE HOTEL ASTORIA in Paris is ex- 
pected to become staff headquarters for 
General Dwight Eisenhower, in his new 
job as commander of the armed forces 
to be built up by the Atlantic Pact nations 
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meter race in 8 minutes and 12 sec- 
onds, and the 5,000 meters in 14 min- 
26.6 the fastest times 
ever posted by an American. 

Having studied European technique 
and training methods while abroad, 
he made this knowledge available to 
other American runners and _ thus 
helped improve the quality of U. S. 
distance running. 


utes, seconds, 


He was also cited 
by sports authorities for showing fine 
sportsmanship when he did not con- 
test a controversial decision in a race 
last year. 


How Many Do You Know? 


In days to come we will hear 
and more about mobilization 


more 
the gov- 
ernment’s program to gear our indus- 
try and economy to national defense. 
The program is a huge one, taking in 
many federal activities, and many fed- 
eral will be involved in it. 
However, here some of the key 
men who lead the mobilization effort: 

Charles Wi Director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, heads the 
whole program. He is coordinating 
all mobilization activities of the gov- 
ernment, and only to the 
President. 

Alan the Administrator 
of the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
makes policies regarding wages and 
prices, and controls where 
needed. 


officials 
are 


lson, 


answers 


Valentine, 


imposes 


A NEW WRINKLE in 


referees to call fouls, one perched above 


basketball. 


Two 


each basket, have been suggested for 


basketball games. A third official would 
be on the floor to put the ball in play. 
Advocates of the idea say it would keep 
the referees out of the players’ way and 
give the officials a better view of fouls. 


Michael DiSalle and Cyrus Ching, 
working directly under Valentine in 
ESA, set policy on prices and wages, 
respectively. DiSalle’s title is Direc- 
tor of Price Stabilization; Ching is 
Chairman of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

William Harrison heads the Defense 
Production Administration. This is 
a policy-making body which will set 
production goals and see that they 
are met. 

Thomas McCabe, as chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, has important 
economic powers. He can, for ex- 
ample, regulate credit to consumers. 
This is one way the government is 
trying to halt inflation and improve 
the economy, thus aiding mobiliza- 
tion. 

Robert Goodwin, who is Director of 
the Office of Defense Manpower, 
makes plans for supplying the nation’s 


defense industries with the labor they 
need. 

Elmer Harbar, as Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
can see that money is lent to private 
industry so that it 
duction for defense. 


can expand pro- 


Indo-China’s War 


The conflict in Indo-China appears 
The 
situation there is very similar to that 
of Korea. Native Communists 
non-Communists are fighting for 
litical The French are help- 
ing the non-Communists, and the Chi- 


be reaching a critical stage. 


and 
po- 


power. 


nese are supporting the Communists. 

France has sent one of her best gen- 
erals to command her forces in that 
area. include 150,000 
French and African troops, plus thou- 
sands of native Indo-Chinese. Ho Chi 
Minh, head of the Communist forces 
in that land, 
ized troops at his disposal, 
Chinese may throw as many 
000 soldiers into the battle to aid Ho’s 
forces. 

The French and their native allies, 
as we go to press, have launched an 
offensive against Ho Chi Minh’s 
troops in the hopes of inflicting seri- 
ous damage on them before the Chi- 


These about 


has about 70,000 organ- 
the 


as 250,- 


and 


nese hordes start sweeping across the 
border. By the time this paper reaches 
its readers, or soon afterwards, there 
is expected to be a large-scale con- 
flict under 

The main action thus far is taking 
place in Viet Nam, one of three Indo- 
Chinese states. The Communists are 
trying to overthrow the gov- 
ernment which is supported by the 
French. If they they will 
be in a good position to extend their 
all of Indo-China. 


way. 


native 
succeed, 
control over 


Largest Bus Terminal 


The world’s largest bus terminal, 
which last month in New 
York, is doing a rushing business. 
The massive building, occupying a 
square block in the heart of the city, 
accommodates thousands of buses ar- 


opened 


MATS (the Military Air 


the suburbs and 
At busiest hours, 
machines stream in or out of the ter- 
minal at the of one every three 
minutes. Many of the trips to subur- 
ban points are 10 to 30 
shorter than they 
new terminal came This is 
because most leave it 
by ramps that connect with a tunnel 
under New York, thus 
gested city streets. 
The record-breaking bus station, 
built at a 24 million dollars, 
is not only spectacular in size but in 


riving both from 
from distant places. 


rate 


minutes 
were before the 
into use. 
buses enter or 


avoiding con- 


cost of 


four levels, as 
well as a basement, a mezzanine, and 
a three-acre parking lot on the roof. 
It has many including 
30-alley bowling 


design. It consists of 


extra services, 
drug store, a 
supermarket, 


newsstands, 


a huge 
center, a restaurants, 
laundry 


a florist shop, 


barber shops, a 


and: dry cleaner’s, and 
other 
To aid passengers 


scend the various levels, 


stores. 

ascend and de- 
there are 31 
escalators, including an especiailyv fast 
one which moves up or down at the 
rate of 125 feet per minute. There 
are 5 clocks, 155 telephone 


) 
also 3 
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Bank Cashier “Certainly, madam, 
we shall be glad to open an account for 
you. How much do you wish to deposit?” 

Young Mrs. Green: “Deposit—noth- 
ing! I want to draw out forty dollars.” 


* 


Porter: “Brush you off, sir?” 
Passenger: “No, thanks, I’ll get off 
the usual way.” 














MARQUEZ IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“I get such a thrill when we find what 
we're looking for, don’t you?” 


“You speak as if you had lived your 
whole life in the South, and you have 
only lived there two months?” 

“Yes. Pardon my sudden accent.” 


* 


Plumber: 
my tools.” 

Professor: 
man. 
for.” 


“Sorry, sir, I’ve forgotten 
“That’s all right, my good 
I’ve forgotten what I wanted you 


* 


Teacher: “Jimmy, your marks are 
terrible. I don’t think you are trying. 
You need more spunk. Do you know 
what spunk is?” 

Jimmy: “Yes, ma’am—it’s the 
participle of spank.” 


* 


past 


Cooperation would solve many prob- 
lems. For instance, take freckles. What 
a nice coat of tan they would make if 
they’d only get together! 


* 


Pincus: “I’m afraid Bill will be in the 
hospital a long, long time.’ 

Winkus: “Goodness, did you see the 
doctor?” 


Pincus: “No, I saw the nurse.” 


Transport Service) 
bring wounded servicemen from war areas of the 


is using this new hospital 
Pacific 


plane to 


booths, and 
a number of private bathrooms where 


their 


929 coin-operated lockers, 


travelers may bathe or change 


clothes. 


Uniting Michigan 

Geographically, Michigan is divided 
into two separate areas. A four-mile 
stretch of water, the Straits of Macki- 
separate the lower and upper pen- 
insulas. To end this division 
unite the state, Michigan 
start building a  60-million-dollar 
bridge across the straits 

At the order of the state legislature, 
experts are 


nac, 
and 


may soon 


now studying a proposal 
for a bridge, which have the 
longest single span in the world. Back- 
the project declare it would 
fulfill a long-time need, and that many 
benefits in commerce and industry 
would be realized by thus joining Mich- 
igan’s two 


would 


ers of 


sections. 

For many years persons wishing to 
travel the peninsulas have 
had to use slow, state-operated ferry- 
which have been unable to han- 
dle the tremendous load of cars dur- 
ing holidays and other 
Furthermore, the 
held up by ice conditions. 

Supporters of the proposed bridge 
say that it is not uncommon for motor- 
ists to wait 8 to 10 hours at 
to cross the straits by 
busy periods. 

Plans which the experts are 
studying call for a bridge with a main 
span 4,600 feet long, or 400 feet longer 
than that of the Golden Gate Bridge 
over San Francisco harbor. The new 
Michigan bridge would rise 150 feet 
in the air. 

The Straits of Mackinac are stra- 
tegically located in a number of ways. 
Not only do they separate the two pen- 
insulas and connect Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, but they are only 52 
from the world’s busiest locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and 290 miles from De- 
troit, the highly important industrial 
center. 


between 
boats, 


special seasons. 


ferries often are 


a stretch 
ferry during 


now 


miles 


Looking Ahead 


Unless unforeseen news develop- 
ments cause a change in plans, major 
articles to appear in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER next week will discuss our 
money system and Canada. 
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Policy Abroad 


(Concluded from page 1) 


critical of the administration’s for- 
eign policy, though he differs greatly 
with Mr. Hoover on what should be 
done. 

President Truman is, however, con- 
vinced that the course we are now 
following is wise and sound. This 
course, as we have pointed out in pre- 
vious articles in THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, is aimed primarily at stopping 
the spread of communism by building 
up democratic “strong-points” in vari- 
ous parts of the world—as, for exam- 
ple, in Western Europe, Japan, and so 
on. Only by building up these points 
of strength, it is claimed, can we ever 
get into a position where we shall be 


POWER BEHIND THE ATLANTIC PACT. 


should we concentrate on building up our own defenses? 


able to negotiate successfully with the 
Communists—since strength is all they 
respect. 

Thus, according to Mr. Truman, we 
must continue to uphold the United 
Nations, to build an armed force of 
about 3 million men, and to work 
closely with other free nations in 
strengthening their military machines. 

“The defense of Europe,” said the 
President in a recent address, “is of 
the utmost importance to the United 
States. We will continue to provide 
assistance to European countries and 
to other free countries in other parts 
of the world, because their defense is 
also important to our own defense.” 

Mr. Hoover is as strongly opposed 
to the spread of communism as is 
President Truman, but he advocates 
a different course of opposition. We 
must not, says Mr. Hoover, allow our- 
selves to get into a “land war” with 
the armies of Communist nations. 
These armies—in Russia, China, and 
elsewhere—have a vast store of man- 
power that we cannot hope to match. 

Rather we must draw in our lines 
and concentrate on defending the 
Western Hemisphere—that is, the half 
of the world that includes North and 
South America. For this task we must 


depend primarily on air and sea power, 
both of which should be vastly in- 
creased. The area we would defend 
might extend from Great Britain, in 
the Atlantic area, to Japan, Formosa, 
and the Philippines, in the Pacific area. 

Mr. Hoover is highly critical of the 
nations on the continent of Europe. 
He thinks they have not been doing 
all they could do to help themselves in 
view of the Communist threat. We 
should not assist them any more, Mr” 
Hoover believes, until they have built 
up many more combat divisions of 
soldiers completely by themselves. 

“Our policy in this quarter of the 
world,” says the former President, 
“should be confined to a period of 
watchful waiting without ground mili- 
tary action.” 

Mr. Hoover’s views, which he set 
forth late last month, touched off a 








include President Truman, Secretary 
of State Acheson, and John Foster 
Dulles, Republican adviser to the State 
Department. The views advanced in 
opposition to Mr. Hoover and in favor 
of present policy may be summarized 
as follows: 

“No matter what it is called, the 
idea put forth by Mr. Hoover is really 
an isolationist or ‘stay-at-home’ policy. 
In the years preceding Pearl Harbor, 
isolationism was thoroughly discred- 
ited and it is even less workable today. 
High-speed air transportation and 
world trade have linked us so closely 
with other parts of the globe that it 
would be disastrous to our economy 
and our standard of living to try to 
‘build a wall’ around the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“To leave western Europe now 
would be an invitation for the Com- 


ACME 


Should we continue to send military equipment to our Allies in western Europe, or 


big debate. Those who support him 
say: 

“Since World War II the United 
States has borne nearly the full burden 
of stopping communism throughout 
the world. In Korea we have had to 
supply by far the greatest number of 
fighting men and most of the equip- 
ment for the United Nations forces. 
Our allies let us down there by not 
furnishing more aid. The same thing 
might well happen in Europe. 

“Let us profit by that lesson and 
not fritter away our manpower and 
resources against the nearly bottom- 
less supply of Communist manpower 
in Asia and eastern Europe. We must 
build up the defenses of the Western 
Hemisphere and make it—in the words 
of Mr. Hoover—the ‘Gibraltar of West- 
ern Civilization.’ 

“Western Europe could turn out to 
be another ‘Korea,’ so let us concen- 
trate on strengthening those great 
natural barriers—the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans—through increased air 
and naval power. Such a policy is 
not ‘isolationism’—it is just common 
sense.” 

Supporters of our present foreign 
policy who have spoken out in oppo- 
sition to some of Mr. Hoover's views 


This question is being sharply debated. 


munists to move in. That is exactly 
what happened in Korea after we 
withdrew our occupation troops in 
1949. If Russia is permitted by us 
to take over Western Europe, she will 
have in her hands the iron and steel 
of the Ruhr. She will control the 
huge population of that whole area. 
The oil of the Middle East, the rubber 
of Southeast Asia, and the undevel- 
oped wealth of Africa would then soon 
come under Communist control. 

“Once Russia took over western Eu- 
rope, her bombers could easily strike 
at our eastern industrial areas. We, 
in turn, would be deprived of western 
European air bases, and the threat of 
our using the A-bomb—which now 
holds Russia in check—would dimin- 
ish. Furthermore, what will the peo- 
ple of western Europe and other demo- 
cratic lands think of us if we let 
them down? This much is certain: we 
will find ourselves completely without 
friends in Europe and Asia.” 

Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York proposes still another approach 
to the present world situation. While 
Mr. Hoover thinks that our present 
policy goes too far, Mr. Dewey thinks 
that in many respects it does not go 
far enough. 


The threat of communism, says Mr. 
Dewey, must be met boldly and firmly. 
We must decide at once what areas in 
the world we are going to defend, and 
say so. We must keep the friends we 
have in Europe and Asia—unless we 
want to shrink back and wait for the 
Communist world to take us. 

We should—Mr. Dewey contends— 
enlist the aid of all who want to be 
on our side in the fight against com- 
munism, including Spain and Yugo- 
slavia. Germany and Japan, too, 
should be lined up with us. Our mili- 
tary aid should go only to those coun- 
tries that are willing to fight on our 
side. Economic aid to Europe should 
continue only if those lands receiv- 
ing it take certain definite steps to 
combat communism. 

Above all, we must abandon our 
defensive mood and stop letting Rus- 
sia get the jump on us, Mr. Dewey 
continues. We must enlarge our armed 
forces tremendously—to as much as 
10 or 12 million, perhaps—and do it 
now. We should have universal mili- 
tary service and take drastic steps to 
combat inflation and to keep our na- 
tion on a sound economic basis. 


Upholding Dewey 


Those who support the views of 
Mr. Dewey as opposed to the policies 
of the Truman administration argue: 

“Mr. Dewey’s proposals are ex 
tremely realistic, for they recognize 
that the country must go ‘all out’ to 
protect itself against communism. It 
is only the immediate build-up of our 
armed strength that may deter the 
Communists from further aggression. 
The partial mobilization that is being 
carried out today is not enough to 
safeguard us—it may well prove to 
be another case of ‘too little, too late.’ 

“The government is eventually going 
to have to take the steps that Mr. 
Dewey is now advocating. It is not 
going to be pleasant and will call for 
sacrifices on the part of all of us, but 
we had better stop dallying and 
get at it—if we want to survive as a 
free and independent nation.” 

Supporters of the government’s 
present policy reply to the Dewey 
backers as follows: 

“Mr. Dewey’s proposals do not take 
into account the thousands of details 
that have to be ironed out in total 
mobilization. If we followed Mr. 
Dewey’s advice, there would be untold 
confusion, and the whole defense pro- 
gram might bog down. For example, 
where would the millions of troops 
which Dewey wants immediately be 
housed? How would they be equipped ? 
Who would train them? These mat- 
ters take time and careful planning. 

“Full mobilization now would put a 
tremendous strain on our economy, 
and it might well break down—which 
is just what our enemies want. In 
fact, they would much rather ‘flat- 
ten’ us through the collapse of our 
economic system than by armed war- 
fare. We must, to be sure, stand up 
to the Communist threat, but we must 
do it with careful planning and fore- 
thought, and not rush pell-mell into 
a situation we are not prepared for.” 

Thus go the major arguments over 
foreign policy. In the new Congress 
the issue has been raised by Senator 
Robert Taft of Ohio, who is highly 
critical of present planning. He ad- 
vocates a mighty sea and air force and 
warns against our getting into an all- 
out land war. He wants Congress to 
decide whether more troops should be 
sent overseas. Further debate is ex- 
pected on the issue in coming weeks. 
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Readers Say— 











I certainly believe western Germany 
should be rearmed. If 
the Germans 
them later. 

Korea should 
costly lesson in preparedness. 
arm west Germany the 
sians feel it their duty to “liberate” 
that territory. 


we don’t 
will 


use 
now, Russia use 
lesson, a 
Let’s 


Rus- 


teach us a 


before 


BABETTE COOPER, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


* * * 


In regard to the admission of Hawaii 
and Alaska as states of the Union, I 
Alaska 
chest of natural re- 
The Alaska highway links 
the 


feel they should be admitted. 
is a treasure 
sources. 
this territory of value to 
United States. 

Hawaii should be admitted also be- 
the 


defense outpost. 


great 


islands valuable as a 
These islands, which 
are considered of the 
Pacific, are the world’s leading source 
of pineapple. 
sons, the request for statehood should 
be granted. JgroME STEUERWALD, 
Waldo, Wisconsin 


cause are 


the crossroads 


For a number of rea- 


* * * 


Concerning a letter you received a 
few weeks the 
Yugoslavia, I cannot see how we can 
expect to gain the respect of other 
countries if we do not help those na- 
tions which the Soviet 
regime. Weare not just fighting com- 
munism but the Stalin-led Russian 
dictatorship which must be broken 
down by any and all means we can 


ago on question of 


are against 


use, including our help to Yugoslavia. 
Our aid to Yugoslavia is a part of our 
fight against Russia. 
BuMPY SMITH, 
Carrington, North Dakota 
i 7 
Universal military training is a 
subject which should be discussed. I 
think that boys between the ages of 
18 and 26 should have training for six 
months after leaving high school and 
before going to college. For boys who 
don’t care to go to college there could 
be additional training, and they could 
be drafted into the armed forces right 
after high school. Then, boys who had 
finished college could be drafted. 
WINSTON WARREN, 
Chappaqua, New York 


THESE BOATS go up and down the Nile, carrying cargoes of all kinds 


Egypt's Complaints 


Northeast African Nation 


Wants 


Great Britain to Withdraw 


from Suez Canal Zone and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


EoYrt is continuing her long cam- 
She 


wants to erase British power and in- 


paign against Great Britain. 


fluence from the Suez Canal zone and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

The Suez Canal, lying in Egyptian 
territory, is guarded by British troops 
under the terms of a treaty which was 
made in 1936. Egypt demands that 
these troops be removed from her soil. 
But 
tion of 
present. 


Britain seems to have no inten- 
abandoning the Suez area at 

She that her forces 
must, during this dangerous period in 


feels 


world affairs, continue to watch over 
the vital gateway. 

Neither Egypt nor Britain operates 
the canal itself. 
company whose directors include rep- 


It is managed by a 


resentatives from several nations. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, second 
bone of contention between Egypt and 
Britain, is a territory 
stretches southward from Egypt to- 
ward the heart of Africa. It contains 
about a third as much land as do our 
18 states combined. 


vast which 


The Sudan is now ruled by Britain 
and Egypt jointly. Egypt 
demanding full possession of it, while 
many of the 8 million Sudanese natives 
are asking for independence from both 


has been 
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EGYPT and her neighbors in the Middle East 


The British, how- 
ever, want the present arrangement to 


Britain and Egypt. 
be continued. The Sudan is an impor- 
tant link in a long African chain of 
British-influenced the 
London likely to 


territories, so 
government is not 
agree soon to release it. 
There is an important reason why 
Egypt desires complete authority over 
the Sudan. A long section of the great 
Nile River flows through Sudanese 
territory, and Egypt wants to control 
as much of this vital 
can. She doesn’t want 
to divert 
her 
upon 
when 


stream as she 
the Sudanese 
its water before it reaches 
soil. Egypt’s existence depends 
the Nile today, did 
men built a Egyptian 


civilization at years 


just as it 
great 
6,000 


least ago. 


Except for a few scattered oases, 
and a narrow strip of irrigated land 
along the historic river’s banks, the 
entire country is a desert. Egypt’s total 
area is almost as large as that of Texas 
and New Mexico combined, but only 
about 3% per cent is suitable for cul- 
tivation. Since most of the 20 million 
Egyptian people are crowded into the 
narrow, fertile valley of the Nile, this 
small strip is one of the most densely 
populated farming regions on earth. 

Well over half of the nation’s people 
make their living by farming In 
northeast Africa’s warm climate, they 
raise huge crops of cotton, wheat, corn, 
rice, beans, and onions. 

Nevertheless, the Nile Valley farm- 
ers are among the poorest people to be 
found anywhere. Productive though it 
is, this region does not furnish a de- 
cent living for all the human beings 
who are crowded into it. The farm 
family generally lives in a small hut 
made of mud blocks, or of mud plas- 
tered over a framework of sticks. Dis- 
ease takes a heavy toll. Opportunities 
for schooling are limited, and most of 
the people cannot read or write. 

Many declare that the 
relatively few wealthy and educated 
Egyptians—those who control the na- 
tion—are not greatly interested in the 
common people’s welfare. The gov- 
ernment, however, claims that it has 
been taking steps to improve living 
conditions—particularly in the fields 
of education and health. 


observers 





Science News 











Among the top science stories of 


1950, as chosen by Service, 


ceeded in 
ahead 
twice a month, 
cent correct. 
4. A large 


wide w 


proved 


meteor crater 2'4 
as discovered in Quebec 
5. New found for corti- 


sone and ACTH in treating 


uses were 
rheumatic 
diseases, burns, and other ailments 
6. The 


tain 


discoverv of a lofty moun- 


Pacific 


Navy and Univer- 


range on the floor of the 


Ocean was made by 
sity of California scientists. 
* 7 * 


An all-aluminum patrol torpedo 
boat—the PT-810—is given 
a thorough testing by the U. S 
Navy. The craft is one of the 
experimental PT boats now being tried 
out. The PT-810 the 
older models used in the Pacific during 
World War II. 


ments over its predecessor. 


being 
four 


may replace 
It has many improve- 
The craft 
has a much larger galley, navy style 
bunks for the 
lighting fixtures, among its many im- 


crew, and fluorescent 


provements. 


RADIATION DETECTORS developed by 
the Navy. One uses salt crystals, which 
turn blue when exposed to dangerous 
atomic radiation. The other has glass 
which is sensitive to the rays. 


Margaret E. Patterson, writing in 
News Letter that 
your answers to the questions below 
will reveal how many of the qualities 


Science suggests 


necessary for a career in science you 
have. If can 
many of them, you will probably be 
successful in a scientific job. 


you answer “yes” to 


1. Am I curious about almost every- 
thing? 

2. Am I willing to work hard, and 
can I stick to a job when results are 
discouraging? 

3. Do I read scientific material and 
try experiments at home, and do I like 
to build things, and take them apart? 

4. Do I like mathematics? 

5. Do I like to collect minerals, 
stamps, butterflies, and the like? 

6. Are my marks in 
above average? 

7. Can I get so interested in a proj- 
ect that I may forget to eat? 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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Career for Tomorrow 


As a Biologist 


TUDENTS who do well in biology 

can build rewarding careers around 
their interest in this subject. They 
must be willing, however, to train their 
minds to be careful and accurate in 
detailed work, and to acquire a good 
educational background. Accuracy and 
precise knowledge are important in 
almost any vocation one may choose, 
but they are particularly essential in 
the scientific fields. 

Biology includes the study of all 
living organisms, from the smallest 
one-celled plants and animals to the 
largest, most complex of living struc- 
tures—the giant sequoia trees, for 
example. The two main divisions of 
the field are zoology, the study of ani- 
mal life, and botany, which deals with 
plants. 

Each of these major branches is 
made up of numerous subdivisions. 
Among these are entomology, the 
study of insects; ornithology, the 
study of birds; ichthyology, which 
deals with fish; and _ bacteriology, 
which is the study of one-celled or- 
ganisms. 

Usually, after a person acquires a 
general knowledge of biology, he con- 
centrates upon one of the specialized 
branches and builds his professional 
career in the smaller field. 

An individual who wants to go into 
biology shouid plan to go to college. An 
A.B. degree is a necessity, even for the 
beginning professional jobs, both in 
industry and in government. If one 
hopes to advance to a top position re- 
lated to biology he or she should plan 
to get an M.A. and perhaps a Ph.D. 


A biologist should have an orderly, 
yet imaginative mind. He must be 
able to follow an experiment through 
and evaluate its results. He must be 
patient and attentive to detail. While 
the biologist is usually a part of an 
organization, most of his actual work 
is done individually. Persons who do 
not like to work alone will find this a 
disadvantage. 

On the other hand, work in biology 
often mingles laboratory experimenta- 
tion with observation and study out- 
of-doors, and the biologist is not con- 
fined to a desk as are workers in many 
other vocations. The biologist may 
even find that his job takes him on 
trips to interesting and distant parts 
of the world. 

Well-trained biologists may work in 
industry, for the government—federal, 
state, or local—or for educational in- 
stitutions. It is impossible to indicate 
the many individual jobs that may be 
open to a biologist. Industrial re- 
search positions include experimenta- 
tion related to disease, the development 
of new products from living organ- 
isms, and the breeding of new types 
of plants. Government scientists per- 
form experiments along similar lines. 

3iologists who are employed by edu- 
cational institutions usually teach, but 
they may spend a good deal of time 
on abstract research. There are also 
openings on magazines for persons 
with a knowledge of biology. 

Salaries in the field are relatively 
high. Most qualified ‘biologists earn 
between $4,000 and $7,000 after they 
have had a few years of experience. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGE 

BIOLOGIST in her laboratory 
Beginning salaries about 
$2,600 a year. 

A high school student interested in 
work as a biologist, should take a 
general college preparatory course. In 
college he will concentrate upon the 
biological sciences and will probably 
select a field for specialized study. 

Most first-rank colleges and univer- 
sities have good biology departments. 
A person who has tentatively selected 
a school he wants to attend should 
write for a catalogue and check on the 
courses offered. Students who have 
not decided upon a college may ask 
their biology teachers about institu- 
tions that give outstanding work. 

Two pamphlets on careers in biology 
may be secured from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
“Description of Professions Series, 
Pamphlet No. 1,” for both men and 
women, costs 15 cents. “The Outlook 
for Women in the Biological Sciences,” 
Bulletin No. 223-3 of the Women’s 
Bureau, costs 25 cents. 


average 


—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - 


HE Red Cross starts its annual 

drive for funds to finance its many 
relief and welfare programs on March 
1. Because of many new tasks it is 
assuming in the present national emer- 
gency, the Red Cross is asking Amer- 
icans to donate 85 million dollars this 
year, or nearly 20 million more than 
was asked for in 1950. 

The war in Korea has made new de- 
mands on the Red Cross. Clubs were 
maintained there for soldiers. Medi- 
cal teams were sent to Korea to help 
care for the civilian population. At 
home, the Red Cross is aiding in the 
civil defense program. Helping to 
train 20 million persons in first aid 
is one project. 

The story of the world-famous re- 
lief organization dates back to 1859. 
In that year Henry Dunant, a native 
of Switzerland, was traveling in what 
is today northern Italy. War then 
broke out between Austria and France, 
and the bloody battle of Solferino took 
place. Visiting the battlefield imme- 
diately after the engagement, Dunant 
was horrified at the suffering of the 
40,000 wounded left there to die. 

Enlisting the inhabitants of neigh- 
boring villages to help him, Dunant 
organized what relief he could. Upon 
his return to Switzerland, he published 
a pamphlet describing the scene of 
horror. He wound up his pamphlet 
with this question: “Would it not be 
possible to organize in all civilized 
countries permanent societies of volun- 
teers to help the wounded in time of 


or” 


war without regard to nationality? 

The pamphlet attracted a great deal 
of attention. Its publication led to a 
conference in Geneva in 1863. Repre- 
sentatives of 16 nations attended. At 
that time the framework of the Red 
Cross was set up. 

Plans were made then to organize 
groups of volunteers who would help 
the sick and wounded in time of war. 
Steps were also taken to see that all 
countries would protect medical per- 
sonnel and the sick and wounded in 
battle areas. These two ideas were 
embodied in a statement known as the 
Geneva Convention, which today is ac- 
cepted practically everywhere as a law 
binding nations at war. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
CLARA BARTON, founder of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross 


The Red Cross 


In 1869 Clara Barton, an American 
woman who had carried on much relief 
work during the Civil War, visited 
Switzerland and was much impressed 
with the new organization. Upon her 
return to the United States, she worked 
for several years to persuade the Sen- 
ate to ratify the Geneva Convention 
and establish the American Red Cross. 

Although the organization furnished 
some relief in the Spanish-American 
War, it was in World War I that the 
Red Cross really showed what it could 
do. The agency took care of refugees, 
supplied more than 20,000 nurses, 
helped in military hospitals, and aided 
servicemen in many different ways at 
home and overseas. 

During World War II, the record of 
the Red Cross was even more impres- 
sive than it had been in the first global 
conflict. It had more than 3 million 
workers overseas and supervised rec- 
reation clubs for servicemen in all 
parts of the world. It performed nu- 
merous duties to lessen human suf- 
fering. 

The peacetime activities of the Red 
Cross have been as outstanding as its 
record of war relief. The organiza- 
tion aids the victims of such disasters 
as hurricanes, floods, fires, and torna- 
does. 

One of the most important off-shoots 
of the relief agency is the Junior Red 
Cross. Since the war this organiza- 
tion has sent thousands of dollars’ 
worth of supplies to children in war- 
devastated lands. 





| Study Guide 


Armed Services 











1. How does the present strength of 
the armed forces compare with the 
strength when the Korean conflict began? 


2. Approximately how many men are 
expected to be called into service during 
the next three months? 


3. Where do military planners expect 
to get the men required to build the 
armed forces up to their July 1 goal? 


4. What big problems are raised by 
the expected needs of the armed forces 
for the year beginning July 1, 1951? 

5. Outline the draft 
now being studied. 


major changes 


6. Why are some people opposed to 
raising the draft age? 


7. List the arguments that are given 
for and against the use of 18-year-olds 
in the armed services. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor the pro- 
posal of Dr. James Bryant Conant for 
universal military service? Give your 
reasons. 


2. What policy do you think should be 
followed in regard to the deferment of 


college students? Explain. 


Foreign Policy 


1. Name some of the developments of 
recent months that have contributed to 
bringing about a widespread controversy 
over foreign policy. 

2. Briefly outline the policy which the 
Truman administration is following in 
its dealings with other lands. 


3. What changes does former President 
Herbert Hoover advocate in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs? 


4. Summarize the arguments in favor 
of Mr. Hoover’s proposals. 


5. What do supporters of our present 
policy say in opposition to Mr. Hoover? 


6. How do Thomas Dewey’s proposals 
differ from those of Herbert Hoover? 


7. Give arguments for and against Mr. 
Dewey’s proposals concerning foreign 
policy and mobilization. 


Discussion 


1. What 
think the 
Why? 


2. Do you or do you not think we 
should begin to mobilize to the degree 
recommended by Mr. Dewey? Explain. 


areas in the world do you 
United States should defend? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Discuss briefly the program of the 
new Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 


2. Define the following legislative 
terms: quorum, filibuster, pocket veto. 


38. Why is the government restricting 
the use of cobalt? 


4. For what qualities is the Sullivan 
Memorial Trophy awarded? 


5. Name five government leaders who 
are closely concerned with the mobiliza- 
tion effort. 


6. Describe the situation in Indo-China. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) climax; 2. (a) flooded; 3. (b) 
sharp and sarcastic; 4. (d) dangerously 
insecure; 5. (c) shirks duty by pretend- 
ing illness; 6. (d) unyielding. 





